WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE
Thus the very age and body of the Tudor time, its form
and pressure, are to be seen in the mirror which the Tudor
Shakespeare held up to nature. And never does the mirror
shine brighter or the showman's wit dance more lightly than
in the three great comedies which bring the century to a
close. But Much Ado, As Tou Like It, and Twelfth. Night re-
present something more than the highest flight of Shake-
speare's comic muse. They are the greatest utterance of
that Tudor gaiety of spirit which was first heard in the
interludes of John Heywood and in the laughter of Sir
Thomas More. And they mark the end of an age. The
fine careless rapture, the unclouded self-confidence, the un-
questioning faith in the splendour and dignity of human
nature, which we associate with the Renaissance, are here
expressed for the last time. The melancholy of Jaques, the
wistfulness of Feste, even the seemingly unanswerable ques-
tion: "Dost think because thou art virtuous, there shall
be no more cakes and ale? " are hints of what is to come.
But the heavy-hearted Dane, ill-concealing a mysterious
spiritual distemper beneath his antic mask of bitter merri-
ment, is the earliest spokesman of the new dispensation.
There is no bitterness in the preceding tragedies. The
imagery of Romeo and Juliet is predominantly drawn from
many kinds of light, and the rapture of light and beauty
transcends the tragedy. In Julius Gssar Casca has his caustic
speeches and the mob rages when Antony has played on it;
but Brutus has no quarrel with Caesar for what" he was,
only for what he might be, and though sarcasm had been
latent in Antony's catchword " For Brutus is an honourable
man," there is none in his eulogy which begins " This was
the noblest Roman of them all." There had been bitter-
ness in some of Shakespeare's sonnets, but it is personal to
himself, the fruit of an unequal friendship and misplaced
love. Even in Hamlet bitterness is for the most part over-
borne by the grace of language and verse. As we hear or
read it the main impression, as in Romeo and Juliet^ is still of
beauty, though Shakespeare's inmost judgment reveals itself
in the imagery drawn from cancers and festering sores. In
Troilus and Cressida these break out; and Cressida, for whom
Chaucer had had such ruth, is stripped bare. Even if we
regard the last play of our period. All's Well that Ends Well> as
Shakespeare's vindication of the right of a woman to pursue
a man, as men pursue women, the plot is bizarre.
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